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The Mediumship of Geraldine Cummins 


BY E. B. GIBBES 


Some years ago the “Messenger of Cleophas” began 
communicating, through Geraldine Cummins, a long history 
supplementing the Epistles and the Acts of the Apostles. 
He wrote that these books would reach to the “Utmost parts 
of the earth.” We have heard of them being read in Ura- 
guay, in Iceland, in Norfolk Island (Pacific Ocean), Bechu- 
analand, India, Canada, and in other distant lands. Some 
account, therefore, of how they actually came into being 
may interest our American cousins. 

In addition, however, to the three published volumes of the 
Cleophas Scripts—(The Scripts of Cleophas, Paul in 
Athens, and The Great Days of Ephesus), there has been 
written through the same channel, a series of essays pur- 
porting to emanate from the late F. W. H. Myers. These 
deal with after-death conditions and are published in two 
small books called The Road to Immortality and Beyond 
Human Personality. 

It was at the end of 1923 that Miss Cummins and I de- 
cided to start a series of experiments in automatism. I 
soon realised that, in her, was a very gifted medium. Some 
years previously, in Dublin, the late Sir William Barrett, the 
well-known scientist, was experimenting with Mrs. Dowdon 
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(Mrs. Travers-Smith) and he also recognised this fact. In 
his book, On the Threshold of the Unseen, he records an 
evidential case of survival called “The Pearl Tie-Pin Case,” 
and refers to Miss Cummins, the medium in this instance, 
as “evidently possessing great psychic power”. He sums up 
this case in the following words: “Here there could be no 
explanation of the facts by subliminal memory, or telepathy, 
or collusion, and the evidence points unmistakably to a 
telepathic message from the deceased officer.” 

Miss Cummins did not, however, do serious work in this 
direction until our association began. Among our early com- 
municators was Frederic Myers—a complete stranger to us. 
At the home of some friends (see The Road to Immortality 
p. 137) he unexpectedly broke in when they and Miss 
Cummins were sitting at an improvised ouija board. From 
this appearance began his series of essays some of which are 
incorporated in The Road to Immortality (Part Il). They 
are on such abstruse subjects as Memory, the Subliminal 


Self, Sleep, Telepathy: all matters which neither the auto- 
matist nor I, who sit beside her, had ever studied. Nor were 
we, for the most part, very much interested in them for they 
rather passed our powers of comprehension. 

We were sitting together about four times or so a week, 
letting any communicator come who wished to do so. These 
were varied, from a cheery French soldier to Glastonbury 
monks. I had visited the Abbey early in 1925 and, from 
that time, some of these quaint individuals seemed drawn 
to the automatist and myself. 

In January of that year also, a new guide unexpectedly 
announced his connection with Miss Cummins. Hitherto 
her control had been Astor, a pagan Greek. Silenio, the new 
control, then heralded the coming of the Messenger of 
Cleophas. Even now, it is he who opens the sitting when 
anything of a nature appertaining to early Christianity 
is to be written through her. 

Three months later, the Messenger wrote for the first 
time giving a short essay on Peter, James and John, ex- 
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plaining why they were chosen by the Master. In May 
of that year, when Miss Cummins and I were again sitting 
alone for automatic writing, Silenio intimated that this 
Messenger was the Messenger of Cleophas. At a subse- 
quent date he wrote the following rather charming descrip- 
tion of the search in the Unseen for a suitable instrument 
through which could be communicated a detailed history of 
the birth of Christianity: 


I will speak of the Chronicle. It was determined by certain who 
dwell in the State which is beyond even the State of Earth Individ- 
uality, that certain books should be written, and these, through the 
hand of one who was attuned, through training and nature, to this 
work. One who had patience and would readily yield her mind to us. 
For many moons we sought in vain for the earthly vessel that would 
be suited to our purpose. Now, having found it, we seek to give 
you the tale of the strivings of the early Christians . . . But the 
Messenger is nigh and he will write of his purpose. 

The Messenger. Salutations, Oh sister in Christ Jesus! I am 
ever ready to speak through this channel. I would have ye know our 
purpose. First we seek to give ye a chronicle which is like unto a 
view of valleys and cities from a mountain, which view is closer and 
' clearer than the vision of a bird that flieth far above these regions. 
In the Acts of the Apostles ye will find this far-off vision of the 
happenings in those early days. We seek to draw ye closer unto 
that time, to show ye the streets of the cities, the cultivation in the 
fields of the valleys. If we had not written of what ye have but frag- 
ments, ye would have doubted our tale. So now we seek to give ye 
the full chronicle of the Acts and we do follow it word by word, 
showing ye what cometh in between, so that ye shall have a greater 
understanding of the mightiest work that was ever wrought by the 
Spirit through man. ... 


Perhaps it is a little daring, in a journal devoted to 
recording mediumistic phenomena from the scientific point 
of view, definitely to assume that these Messengers are liv- 
ing entities apart from the automatist. But that this is so 
T have long been convinced.* My opinion in this respect 
is supported by the testimony of Dr. Oesterley, the leading 





*In connection with Miss Cummins’s controls, I should like to draw atten- 
tion of readers to an article which appeared in the October issue of Psychic 
Science, the Quarterly Transactions of the British College of Psychic Science. 
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Hebrew scholar of England; the Rev. John Lamond, D.D.; 
the Rev. H. Bickersteth Ottley, Canon of Canterbury 
Cathedral; the Rev. James Black, M.A. (Edin.), and a 
number of other learned theologians. Moreover, after being 
present at the production of every word of the Cleophas 
Scripts and almost innumerable others during the past thir- 
teen years or so, and having been in a position to study the 
mind and general life of Miss Cummins, I have come to the 
following conclusions. Telepathy cannot account for them; 
the subconscious mind cannot account for them; neither, in 
my opinion, does Miss Cummins extend her consciousness 
to unseen sources and then write down the gathered infor- 
mation. As she is the “interpreter” on this side, so is there 
another in the Unseen who transcribes them by some proc- 
ess which we cannot understand, on her “inner mind” 
which then casts the thoughts on to her brain. The records 
from which this story is taken have, according to informa- 
tion given, been destroyed, but the thoughts of them remain 
on the “Tree of Memory” and are gathered up again from 
it. The statement that communication is by means of 
thoughts and pictures explains the difficulty of translating 
the parchments originally written in Hebrew, Arabic and 
Greek, of which the automatist has no knowledge. I shall, 
therefore, assume that thése entities who write are what 
they state themselves to be, and I shall not weary the reader 
with arguments and speculations on various hypotheses. 


There is one point, however, which I would like to record. 
It is often claimed that, in mental mediumship, the sitter’s 
mind affects the communication. In so far as the writing 
of the Cleophas Scripts and the Myers Scripts are concerned, 
I can find no proof of this assumption. There have been 
present at the Cleophas sittings, among many others, the 
late Dr. Percy Dearmer, Canon of Westminster; Canons 
Ottley and Freeman of Canterbury and Bristol Cathedrals; 
the late Bishop of Kensington; Dr. Walter Franklin Prince 
of the Boston Society for Psychical Research; the Rev. 
John Lamond D.D. (Edin.); G. R. S. Mead, M.A.; Mrs. 
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Hewat McKenzie; Mrs. Philip Champion de Crespigny; 
Shaw Desmond and other novelists; and two distinguished 
members of the medical profession, Dr. R. Cummins, 
F.R.C.P.1., ard Dr. J. G. Cummins, D.Ph., D.M.R.E. 
In no instance has the flow of the writing differed in their 
presence from that which comes when Miss Cummins and I 
are sitting alone for its reception. 

With regard to the actual scripts, the story is taken up 
where it has been left off at the previous sitting and con- 
tinues without a break. The only “break”, in fact, occurs 
when the Messenger has occasionally omitted a short por- 
tion or a wrong name, and this is rectified by him in the 
course of these writings. In this connection there has been 
sometimes a lapse of as long a period as eleven months. 
Either the Messenger has suddenly demanded that a certain 
back portion be read aloud to him, or he has indicated 
almost the exact paragraph where the alteration should be 
made. In the interim, on some occasions, the scripts have 
been put away by me, and not re-read since they were 
originally written; we have not given them a thought or 
questioned the veracity of the original statements. More- 
over, readers must recollect that these scripts are written 
without premeditation. Miss Cummins’s normal mind is 
almost daily concentrated on the composition of novels, or 
more rarely, a play. Yet the narrative is continuous, gram- 
matically correct and written in a recognized style which 
does not vary. Beyond the deletion of an occasional con- 
junction or the transposing of an occasional sentence, the 
script requires little editing. In places the editors have had 
to make some cuts owing to exigencies of space. The speed 
at which the writing comes is also amazing to watch. As 
many as 2037 words have been transmitted in one hour and 
fifteen minutes, 2085 words in an hour and twenty minutes. 

In their introduction to the first volume the editors, who 
are well-known University scholars, touch upon the fact 
that the Messenger is remote from earth and apparently 
still dreams of the days when each parchment was labori- 
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ously copied by scribes. Not only does he ask that a careful 
watch be kept on any “errors” they may make, he also 
recommends that watch be kept upon their industry, that 
they “sleep not over the letters”. 

The following incident is not without humor. During 
the writing of one of the scripts, I was compelled to leave 
the room for a few minutes in order to answer an urgent 
telephone call. I sit beside Miss Cummins and remove each 
sheet of paper as it is filled with writing. On my return 
I found that the Messenger had continued a few lines of 
writing, and then on coming to the bottom of the page, 
was scribbling feebly on the table. I replaced the auto- 
matist’s hand on the top of a fresh sheet of foolscap, and 
the Messenger wrote angrily and violently, “Sister, thou 
art a sluggard—sleep not over the parchments.” 

On another occasion during the writing of The Great 
Days of Ephesus, I placed a copy of the then published 
volume of The Scripts of Cleophas on the paper under the 
eyes of the automatist. I explained to the Messenger that 
this was the form in which his writings had now been 
given to “the multitude.” Miss Cummins’s hand passed 
lightly over the printing on the paper cover. Her hand 
fell listlessly on to the foolscap beside it. There seemed 
to be an element of sadness in this action as he wrote, 
“Sister, it is not comely.” 

Crushed and apologetic I explained that in these days 
we had no time for the lovely art of his day. As though 
thinking deeply he slowly remarked, “It is well.” About 
three weeks later and after several sittings had intervened, 
he made the following spontaneous reference to The 
Scripts. I had raised some point in connection with James. 

“This James was the kin of our Lord,” he wrote. “In 
the first parchment I spake of James. Is it not set out in 
that parchment which was copied by the unlettered scribes ?” 

“What do you mean by the unlettered scribes?” I asked, 
rather puzzled. 


“A good scribe would make a choice of parchment that 
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would endure,” he stated. “Also, the letters would be 
decked out in seemly fashion. In the ancient days, un- 
lettered scribes did, because of the poverty of their knowl- 
edge, serve themselves of parchment that did not endure 
any long season. However, sister, if the parchments 
become worn through usage, give commandment that they 
be copied again so that they may not be lost in a later 
generation.” 

I assured him that already hundreds of copies had been 
made and that shortly Paul in Athens would be given to 
“the multitude’. This information seemed seriously to 
alarm him for he wrote quickly and in a large scrawl: 
“Are they on the same parchment? Never have I seen 
the like!” ‘The last remark being firmly underlined by the 
communicating entity. 

Now, it is hardly conceivable that the subconscious 
mind of Miss Cummins could be capable of so varied a 
system of fraud as to invent the personalities of these 
curious Messengers in addition to the whole narrative of 
the Scripts. 

I now pass on to some account of the Myers scripts. 
Both the books to which I refer in the second paragraph 
of this article have been reviewed in this JOURNAL; the 
latter, by that brilliant author of Irish novels, E. OE. 
Somerville, Litt.D. 

After a study of The Road to Immortality and Beyond 
Human Personality Dr. Somerville, an expert on style, 
stated her belief that these books were communicated by 
F, W. H. Myers. “Le style, c’est homme.” This phrase 
expresses the importance of a certain form of evidence 
not sufficiently taken into account by students of psychical 
research. In Time and Tide Dr. Somerville wrote as fol- 
lows of The Road to Immortality: “This is an impressive 
book ... of far reaching interest... . It has the rare dis- 
tinction, among such scripts, of being literature, the out- 
come of a mind such as we know Frederic Myers to have 
been, that is poetic and highly cultured... .” 
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The subject matter contained in these books is extremely 
varied and deals, primarily, with the more personal side. 
In addition to much information concerning the condi- 
tions which prevail in the various “states of consciousness” 
in the worlds beyond ours, there are, in Beyond Human 
Personality, essays on such varying matters as Prayer, 
Reincarnation and Insanity. Sir Oliver Lodge has com- 
mented favorably on both books and says “I believe this 
to be a genuine attempt to convey approximately true 
ideas, through an amanuensis of reasonable education, 
characterised by ready willingness for devoted service, 
and of transparent honesty.” He further remarks that 
these communications are “in many respects characteristic 
of F. W. H. Myers. .. . I see no reason to dissent from 
the view that they are the kind of ideas which Frederic 
W. H. Myers may by this time have been able to form.” 

But as I have been asked to give an account of how 
these books were written I shall not deal further with 
their contents. Here, at least, we have a communicator 
whose identity has been recognized, for, in addition to Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s testimony, Sir Lawrence Jones, late Presi- 
dent of the London Society for Psychical Research, who 
knew him well, is quite convinced that his friend F. W. H. 
Myers is the originator of these essays. 

The Myers sittings open in a style entirely different from 
that of the Cleophas sittings, though the method of pro- 
duction is precisely the same. Miss Cummins places her 
left hand over her eyes while her right hand rests on a 
block of foolscap paper. After a pause of a minute or so, 
her hand begins to write. In the case of Frederic Myers, 
this entity is introduced by Miss Cummins’s pagan guide, 
Astor, as are the other communicators to which I refer 
later. Myers’ opening salutation is invariably, “Good 
evening, ladies”, and this is generally followed by some 
friendly comments or conversation. They are often of 
a rather amusing character. For instance, during the 
writing of The Road to Immortality, I had to explain 
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that for various reasons it was necessary to make the book 
as brief as possible. He replied: 

“T am aware that the large public only care to read 
slim books on this subject. My monumental work, Human 
Personality, was as distressing in its size as the Albert 
Memorial and that grotesque hall which bears the same 
name.” 

Towards the end of the sitting the following conversa- 
tion took place: 

“The power is going. Tomorrow I will define con- 
sciousness and then you will be able to understand these 
various planes of being. It is too difficult and profound 
a problem and requires a sitting for it alone. By ‘con- 
sciousness’, I mean the whole make-up of the being whose 
journeys I have been describing. The journey matters 
only so far as it affects his make-up, his consciousness— 
to him at least. So I will write a chapter—or a paragraph 
on this tremendous issue.” 

“A chapter please!” I remarked. 

“Yes. Pardon my slowness today. I am so afraid of 
making incorrect statements. One word will ruin the 
context. It is the difficulty of the subject that hinders 
our progress, checks our speed. Madam, you are an 
amusing task-master. You so lightly demand of me a con- 
cept that will cover the whole of life and death—that will 
embrace eternity. I am only surprised you have not asked 
me to put it all in a phrase.” 

I laughed and he promptly proceeded to carry out the 
idea: 

Shadow and Substance: 

Matter, Soul and Spirit: 

Manifestation and its Source: 

God, the Unifying Principle: 

Disintegration in Matter, in ever finer and finer Substance: 

Unification again in Spirit. 

“There you have it in a sentence.” 

And with that he departed! Later on, when he com- 
menced to write the essay called “Why? The Riddle of 
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Eternity” (page 30), he incorporated the above lines in 
it. His demand that these should be read over to him 
came as a surprise. I had hurriedly to find the sentence 
referred to. As I read, he re-wrote it, carefully punctuating 
each line. Then he proceeded with the essay “Why?” 

It may also be of interest to record that the essay on 
“Happiness” (page 129), in the same book, seems to owe 
its existence to the Irish Sweepstake! At the opening 
of a sitting Myers remarked: 

“If you desire me to give my views now as to what 
constitutes happiness or divine content, I can, at some 
time, write an essay on it. I shall utter heretical remarks, 
I am not one of the ascetics.” A few days later he opened 
with the remark: “Good evening, ladies. Today, judging 
from the despondency of the collective mind emanating 
its emotion to me from these islands, I feel it might be 
better to write about Happiness.” At the end of the essay, 
the following conversation took place: 

(F.M.) Madam, I shall finish this another time. The 
Interpreter* is a little tired.” 

(E.G.B.) “Before you go, will you tell us, what is this 
despondency to which you refer?” 

(F.M.) “A sense of disappointment is in the air—a 
mere passing thing.” 

(E.G.B.) “Well, perhaps it has something to do with 
the fact that there has been a large sweepstake on a race, 
and, as the tickets were ten shillings and three million 
pounds have been subscribed, they haven’t all got prizes.” 
The reply came instantly: 

(F.M.) “Six million castles in the air shattered. My 
heavens, what a calamity!” With that the communicator 
vanished and, when Miss Cummins “came to” she could 
not understand why I was laughing. 

There have been similar snatches of conversation during 
the writing of Beyond Human Personality, though in this 
instance the communicating entity seems often to have 





*F.W.H.M. usually refers to the automatist as “the Interpreter”. 
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“charged”, as it were, with an already prepared essay 
which he has shown some anxiety to write without any of 
the customary preliminaries. 

An important point in connection with the identity of 
this communicator came to light about a year ago. Among 
his opening remarks in a script not dealing with Beyond 
Human Personality, Myers made use of a phrase: “Mortal 
hearts are moved by mortal things.” Sir Lawrence Jones 
recognizes this as a quotation from Frederic Myers’s 
translation of a line of Virgil: “Sunt lacrimae rerum et 
mentem mortalia tangunt.” 


Tears waken tears, and honour honour brings, 

And mortal hearts are moved by mortal things. 

(Classical Essays p. 120. A book neither of us has read.) 

Some readers, however may still be dubious as to whether 
or no the phenomena of these trance-personalities produced 
by Geraldine Cummins may not be attributed to the sub- 


conscious mind of the automatist. In this connection I 
will give a brief resume of a few cases, like “The Pearl 
Tie-Pin-Case”, which seem to postulate the continued exis- 
tence of the entities who claim to be writing at the time. 
Space does not permit of extracts from these communica- 
tions which show a complete difference in style from the 
two intelligences who purport to be the Messenger of 
Cleophas and F. W. H. Myers. 

During the early days of our experiments the mother 
of a friend of mine purported to write through Miss Cum- 
mins. I forwarded the sheets of foolscap to Mrs. L., her 
daughter. In discussing their contents a few days later, 
the latter exclaimed in a bewildered voice: 

“But it is exactly like the old lady; how does Miss Cum- 
mins know?” 

In this case Mrs. L. had met Miss Cummins once, the 
latter had never seen Mrs. L.’s mother and knew nothing 
about her. She died a few months prior to the above 
episode. Sei. 
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On another occasion the name and address of a person 
entirely unknown to any one present were written by Miss 
Cummins. The statement was made that this entity had 
just died and that he knew his wife was grieving. There 
was an insistent request that she should be traced and be 
assured of the continued existence of her husband. I fol- 
lowed up these remarks and eventually corresponded with 
the widow at the address given in the automatic script. 
She corroborated eight of the statements made as being 
entirely correct; including a description of her husband’s 
appearance and the condition of his health for some time 
prior to his death. 

Another case connected with Miss Cummins’s automatic 
writing concerned a young girl who died at the age of 
fifteen. Her mother was a friend of mine, but I had not 
seen the child since she had reached the age of five years. 
Through Miss Cummins I was able to converse with what 
appeared to be the personality of the little girl, who even- 
tually gave convincing proofs of her continued existence. 
Not only did the mother, Mrs. B., recognize the signature 
and style of writing as belonging to that of her dead daugh- 
ter, but the latter appeared to be in constant touch with 
her mother’s mind. In this case, six facts were written 
which were entirely unknown to either of us and a great 
number of statements were also made which were known 
to me but unknown to the automatist. 


Another remarkable case connected with Miss Cum- 
mins’s automatism is published in the Journal of the 
Society for Psychical Research (London) for May, 1929. 
In this instance it concerned information given by Captain 
J.M., who had been killed in the South African War. He 
gave correct names of some of his brother-officers who 
were killed at the same time. Neither the sitter nor the 
medium had conscious knowledge of these names nor of 
the details communicated concerning them. Captain J.M. 
stated that one of these officers told him of a “spree” 
which he missed when both battalions met at the same 
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station in India, relating a certain scandal connected with 
two young subalterns which occurred at this place. These 
details were subsequently confirmed. The communicator 
did not accompany his regiment to India. The two battalions 
met as described—a most unusual event—and the “spree” 
was eventually verified by a man who was there at the 
time as a junior subaltern. None of these facts were 
known to the sitter. The incident which occurred in 1898 
could not have been mentioned anywhere in print. The 
sitter did not meet or hear anything of her communicator 
after June 1897 until she read of his death in South Africa. 
In 1898 Miss Cummins was a small child living in Ireland. 
She had no connection with the regiment in question. More- 
over, the communicator hinted at another matter which 
he could relate but, when asked to do so, refused, stating 
that the person concerned was still alive. It was subse- 
quently ascertained that a certain incident had also occurred 
at the same time and that it concerned a man still living. 

The facts contained in these cases could not have been 
obtained telepathically by Miss Cummins from anyone 
present at the time, when she was writing down the in- 
formation. In addition to this, we have the problem of 
the reproduction of the various personalities of people 
whom Miss Cummins never met. All these communicators 
exhibited different peculiarities of character which were 
recognised by their friends and relatives. And it is of 
considerable interest to compare the style of the writing 
of the Cleophas books with those of the communications 
contained in The Road to Immortality, and in Beyond 
Human Personality. If these again are compared with 
Miss Cummins’s own hand-writing and style of normal 
composition, it will be seen that they are in distinct con- 
trast in almost every respect. 

In this connection it may be of interest to state that a 
novel entitled Fires of Beltane, written by Geraldine Cum- 
mins, has recently been published. It deals with Irish 
peasant life and is written in a simple style, rather beau- 
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tifully embellished with the picturesque idiom spoken by 
the Irish country people. Miss Cummins is also a play- 
wright, two of her plays having been produced at the 
Abbey Theatre, Dublin, and one at the Court Theatre, 
London. They also are very Irish in character. Indeed, 
Miss Cummins’s conscious work reveals a typical Celtic 
personality entirely dissimilar to the personalities revealed 
in her psychic books. It is of interest to note that she is 
of Gaelic ancestry, has lived most of her life in Ireland, 
and so far as is known, has no clergyman or theologian 
among her forebears. 

In addition to the foregoing cases which seem conclu- 
sively to prove the survival of human personality after 
bodily death, I would like to record a remarkable case of 
psychometry—a power which Miss Cummins possesses to 
a marked degree. 

During my absence from home for a few days one Christ- 
mas, my small house was ransacked from top to bottom— 
every easily portable article being removed. I was hastily 
summoned to London by the police and among the deébris 
I discovered a stranger’s soiled glove. Miss Cummins 
was at her home in Ireland. When writing to her I was 
careful not to inform her of the fact that any personal 
object had been left behind by the burglars. About four 
weeks later she returned and I then suggested that she 
should psychometrise an article “for a friend’. She told 
me later that she never for an instant associated the glove 
with the burglary. She believed it belonged to my brother. 
However, she at once commenced to give a story of a 
man who was a disappointed person who should have done 
well in life as his early career promised worldly success, 
but that some unexpected tragedy had cut across his life. 
It did not seem a tragedy at the time but it led to his hav- 
ing to give up his work and it changed his life completely ; 
he was unable to pick up the old threads, his livelihood 
being taken away from him. The glove seemed to have 
belonged to someone recently in contact with machines 
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and the owner of it was associated with some dark shed 
where cars were kept. The owner of the glove seemed to suf- 
fer from nerves though there was nothing mentally wrong 
with him; he was merely highly strung. He seemed to be 
associated with two rough-looking men and was engaged 
in work that took him out in the dark. Miss Cummins 
then obtained a description of a man, his age, and the 
statement that he had been in the Army. She also experi- 
enced a pronounced feeling of fear from the glove. 

After some lapse of time caused by absence from London 
and by illness, I sent the notes taken by me at the time 
to the Criminal Investigation Department. When the 
detective in charge returned them to me he remarked that 
the record contained the description of a man he had 
strongly suspected of being implicated in the burglary, and 
who, having just been convicted of a series of other similar 
crimes, was now sentenced to a term of imprisonment. 
The detective stated that the man convicted was the owner 
of a motor car and garage, the son of a publican; he mar- 
ried, but his wife broke away from him and carried on an 
immoral life; he turned thief later on. He was well- 
spoken and of good appearance and highly strung. The 
description given of his appearance answered that of the 
man in question, the age mentioned coincided and he had 
also been in the Army. The detective stated that he was 
amazed that a clairvoyant could obtain from any object 
so accurate a description of an individual whom he had 
strongly suspected of housebreaking. (This in connection 
with my home.) 

When engaged in exercising her faculty for psychometry, 
Miss Cummins usually utilises the ouija board. It is her 
control, Astor, who announces his presence and who by 
pushing her hand against the object in question, seems to 
contact its vibrations and obtain its history. Mis Cum- 
mins then spells out the words on the board at the dicta- 
tion and impulse of this guide. 

It is a remarkable fact that a gifted medium like Gerald- 
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ine Cummins should also have been an international hockey 
player and the winner of many tennis tournaments, yet 
such is the case. Apart from her psychic work she leads 
a completely normal active life. She reads mainly modern 
literature and is interested neither in early church history, 
in metaphysics, nor in philosophy. She is not at all tele- 
pathic or only in a very minor degree, neither is she clair- 
voyant nor clairaudient. 

She has, however, on a few occasions been controlled 
while sitting in an armchair by an entity claiming to be 
my brother who has spoken through her and given evi- 
dence unknown to us at the time but which was verified 
later. We have not, so far, cultivated this side of her 
mediumship, for it occurred to me that she was far too 
valuable an automatist to develop at present another form. 
She has exhibited no power as a drawing medium, though 
some communicators have occasionally sketched some rough 
outline, but no great gift in this direction has shown itself. 
She has the power of forseeing events through the means 
of a pack of cards, but so far has done no work in experi- 
mental telepathy. Her automatism is usually carried on in 
a state of semi-trance, or sometimes it might be better 
described as a condition of sleep. From this condition she 
is easily roused by noise or by conversation. We therefore 
find it necessary to conduct the sittings in the greatest 
quiet we can possibly achieve. When receiving communi- 
cations through the ouija board she is much more alert 
and she generally uses this method in getting personal 
communications. As she speaks the words indicated, she 
is naturally more normal, though even then is in a slightly 
dazed condition. 

In conclusion, I would like to emphasize the fact that the 
evidential work in Geraldine Cummins’s automatic writing 
takes a remarkably different form from that of the his- 
torical and Myers work. She reproduces the personalities 
of the communicating entities in a manner which often 
astonishes the sitter. In my own case, two sisters and 
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several friends have written through her, and though she 
met none of them in life, she has reproduced their character- 
istics and idiosyncrasies in a way which has left me with 
complete assurance of the survival of their personalities 
after death. 





A Letter from England 


BY NANDOR FODOR 
Research Officer of the International Institute for Psychical Research 


London, October 1st, 1936 
DEATH OF FRAU SILBERT 


Frau Maria Silbert has joined the great mediums of the past in 
the realms of spirit with which she had been in close contact through- 
out her long life of seventy years. She was the daughter of a school- 
teacher named Koralt of Friesach (Carinthia, Austria), one of ten 
children. Her mediumistic gifts, as I read in a memorial article by 
Franz Karl Wagner in the Tagespost of Vienna, first manifested 
when she was four years old. She woke up during the night and 
called excitedly to her father: “The children are burning to death. 
Go and help to put out the fire.” Herr Koralt thought that the child 
was feverish and got up to call the doctor. As he stepped out of the 
door, he saw the house of a neighbor in flames. During her school 
years, the inexplicable was Fraulein Koralt’s constant companion. 
At the age of eight she had her first materializations. In her eventful 
life which brought her into contact with the leading psychical re- 
searchers of our times and which included three visits to the British 
College of Psychic Science in London, this phase of her phenomena 
is known the least. Almost all of her callers carried away as a 
souvenir an engraving, in the inside of a cigarette case or a watch, 
of the word “Nell”, which stood for Dr. Franciscus Nell, her chief 
control. But of full-form materializations they do not speak. It is, 
therefore, particularly fitting to recall on this occasion the experiences 
of Dr. Alois Auer of Karl Franz University. They were not printed 
in the form of a report, but this is how Mr. Harry Price summed 
them up, from a personal interview, in the Sunday Dispatch, April 
30, 1933: 

“T know well that people are apt to imagine things, and I there- 
fore discount stories of the miraculous that I hear. But when a 
man of scientific attainments, as well as experience of life—a man 
of sober judgment and ripe intellect—gravely talks of wonders, one 
simply cannot turn round and tell him he is lying. Dr. Auer told me 
in all seriousness that at one séance he attended with Frau Silbert 
twenty-eight full-form phantoms made their appearance. At another, 
a phantom sat beside him for over an hour and, he declared, he was 
able to take its pulse rate! 
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“Graz is set in mountainous country, and Frau Silbert, a widow 
of sixty-three, loves to walk in the mountains, particularly by moon- 
light. On several occasions Dr. Auer had accompanied her. Speaking 
with becoming seriousness, he declared to me that phantoms had fre- 
quently joined them in their walks. Once he had seen a huge pair 
of jaws with two rows of glistening teeth materialise and disappear 
before him. 

“I must say, too, that it was common knowledge that when Frau 
Silbert went alone into the mountains at night she met a tall, luminous 
phantom with whom she conversed until the small hours of the morn- 
ing. Dr. Auer had seen a gnome materialise and a hare follow it, 
running around the room; and the lady herself gave me an original 
sketch she made of the phantom Egyptian who had materialised just 
before I arrived and who had stayed with them for nearly an hour, 
‘seeming to float about some 18 inches above the floor’.” 

According to Franz Karl Wagner’s article, the height of Frau 
Silbert’s materialization powers was reached in 1922. It would be 
very interesting to know if Dr. Auer kept a detailed account of what 
he had seen. Some day, perhaps, he will gather up sufficient courage 
to face public ridicule by publishing his story. 


THE HAIRY HAND 


Speaking of materilizations, I shall quote from one of my own 
articles in Answers, September 26th this year under the title Trees 
of Mystery. Mr. M. Flint, my tailor, an intelligent and clever man 
whose powers of observation I trust, told me a story in which he 
did not think that there was anything supernormal; it puzzled him 
and he was glad to get it off his chest. He spent a hot summer day 
on the Thames. Night found him and his brother-in-law opposite 
Sunbury Lock, the punt moored to the landing-stage of a boarding 
house next to the Magpie. His brother-in-law decided to sleep 
indoors, while he chose to stay in the punt. 

“Tt was a bright moonlit night”, he said. “The time was the witch- 
ing hour, and I felt no inclination to sleep. I rested quietly in the 
punt and looked at the sky. Above me was spread the branch of a 
tree. Suddenly something rustled there. The next moment a big, 
hairy hand came into view, parting the leaves. It was a human hand. 

“I sprang up, thinking that someone was about to drop into the 
punt or was spying from above. The hand instantly withdrew, and 
the tree became strangely silent. I took the punt pole and poked the 
tree in an attempt to shake down whoever was up there. The attempt 
was fruitless; there was no one in the tree. In fact, the branch was 
not thick enough to support a grown man. 

“I was upset, thinking I was being pursued. I could not go back 
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to the house, so I tied ropes around the landing-stage in such a 
fashion that whoever tried to approach would be certain to stumble 
in the net and wake me with the noise. After some time, I fell asleep 
and had an undisturbed night. 

“The next day, carefully, so as not to expose myself to ridicule, 
I asked Mrs. Scofield, the hostess, about the tree. She grew thought- 
ful and said: ‘I always have the feeling as if someone were spying 
on me from over there. It makes me most uneasy!’ ” 

I always like to check up on stories of this type. So after I cross- 
examined Mr. Flint I paid a visit to the tea-house, next to the Mag- 
pie. I fourid Mrs. Scofield and found the tree. Mr. Flint’s descrip- 
tion was accurate. I could visualise the scene and I agree with him 
that no normal explanation fits the circumstances of the case. 


THE MUMMY HEAD 


This story sounds like romantic fiction; but the truth of it was 
vouchsafed by a very sceptical and able investigator, Mrs. Eve 
Brackenbury (one time Assistant Research Officer of the S.P.R., 
now Secretary to the Medical Committee of the International Insti- 
tute for Psychical Research) in a lecture on Poltergeists before the 
latter body on September 25th last. She was given the present of a 
mummy head; nothing was known of its history. The night of its 
arrival, while it lay in a parcel unpacked, nothing happened, except 
that neither she nor her husband (an engineer and inventor) could 
gain a wink of sleep. They did not connect their sleeplessness with 
the mummy head. This was unpacked the next day and placed on a 
bureau by the side of a dainty porcelain figure of a Chinese goddess. 
The bureau stood next to the wall which communicated with their 
bedroom. 

For some reason again neither of them could go to sleep. They 
sat up and talked. Then, all of a sudden, there was an appalling 
crash in the next room. It sounded like the crack of a revolver. 
Both Mrs. Brackenbury and her husband received a shock. In the 
wake of it came stark and unreasoning fear. Neither of them could 
summon up enough courage to open the door and find out the rea- 
son of the crash. It came from their room. The flat below was empty. 
The house was occupied by them alone. Eventually the tension re- 
laxed and they fell into sleep which was, however, disturbed by 
nightmares. Mrs. Brackenbury found herself in a cave and was 
pursued by headless men. She woke with a scream and found her 
husband almost cataleptic and suffering from a similar nightmare. 
They spent the rest of the night awake. At six o’clock in the morn- 
ing they still dared not enter the next room. With the general awak- 
ening and the noises of street-cars in their ears they felt the atmos- 
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phere gradually grow more normal and investigated. The mummy’s 
head was in the same position as before. But the Chinese goddess 
was dethroned. Something threw it over and flung it under the bu- 
reau into a position which it could not have found by rolling off. 
Strange to say, the delicate figure with outstretched fingers was 
completely unharmed. 

The mummy’s head was not very popular with Mrs. Brackenbury 
after this event. Its uncanniness was further indicated by the fact 
that a dog of a friend (which was very often in the flat), now refused 
to enter it and fled howling down the stairs. Dr. Dingwall called and 
departed with the mummy head. He kept it for a week. Nothing 
happened. Then it was passed on to a friend of the Brackenburys. 
His sleep was disturbed. The next owner, Dr. Maurice Wright 
found it peaceful and innocent. He thought that the Brackenburys 
communicated hallucinations to each other. 

None of the investigators, however, tried the combination of the 
Chinese figure and the mummy head. I suggested this as a worth- 
while line of approach. If the mummy head has not gone to pieces 
I shall try to get hold of it and see if the clash between the religions 
of ancient Egypt and China would once more become phenomenal. 


CAT’S S.0.S. ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 


Of animal telepathy there is no better story in psychical research 
records than Rider Haggard’s account in the Journal of the S.P.R., 
October 1904 of the message of distress which he received while 
asleep from his dying dog Bob who was struck by a train on a 
bridge and thrown into the water below. I can now put into print a 
better one for the authenticity of which Mr. Grindell-Matthews, the 
famous inventor, vouches as follows, in a signed statement in the 
files of the I. I. P. R.: 

“Tn the autumn of 1924, a little black kitten, about six months old, 
was given to me. She used to play on the roof garden of a block 
of flats in Hanover Square, where I lived at the time. One night she 
fell off this roof garden into an area about eight feet below. The 
caretaker discovered her, and brought her up to me in a basket. One 
of her big teeth was knocked out, and her back was apparently 
broken. 

“T telephoned to a veterinary surgeon, and asked him to come at 
once. He examined her carefully, and finally said that the only thing 
to do was to put her to sleep. I held the poor little thing in my arms, 
and she crawled on to my shoulder, and seemed to appeal to me to 
save her from this fate. I felt I could not lose her, and asked the 
Vet. if she were in pain. He said he thought not, as the lower part of 
her body was apparently paralyzed from the middle of the back. 
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He said he would have her X-rayed in the morning to see exactly 
what the injury was. He took her away with him, and the next morn- 
ing I went to his surgery and found that the X-ray plate showed a 
definite fracture of the spine. I again asked him if she were suffer- 
ing, and he said definitely, ‘No’. So, although he said it would be a 
long job, and she might never be able to walk again, I decided to 
see if she could be cured and left the kitten with him for the time 
being. 

“After she had been with the Vet. for about a fortnight, I drove 
up one night to see the kitten at Hughgate, and she seemed so glad 
to see me that I decided to take her back with me and look after her 
myself. I fed her on Brand’s essence every two hours, night and day, 
for three weeks or a month, and she gradually got strong and began 
to run and play about the flat, dragging her hindquarters on the 
carpet, every now and again making an effort to stand up. After a 
few months, getting better and stronger, she would sometimes actually 
walk a few paces with her hind legs. She would always wait for 
me to come from my laboratory to my flat, and never left me for a 
single moment. She slept on my bed and showed an affection that 
was almost human. 

“About a year after the accident, I was obliged to go to New 
York, and had to leave the cat behind. I had been there about three 
weeks, when I woke up one morning about five o’clock, in a bath 
of perspiration. I had the most awful nightmare of the cat strug- 
gling in the hands of a man in a white smock, with a goatee beard, 
evidently about to destroy her. The bedroom was reeking with 
chloroform, and when my secretary came at ten o’clock, I instructed 
him to shoot a direct cable to my flat in London asking if the cat 
were well. I received no reply to my cable, but all the rooms of the 
apartment in New York seemed to me to be flooded with the smell 
of chloroform, though no one else could detect it. 

“IT made arrangements to leave at the earliest possible moment, 
and ten days later I arrived in London. During those ten days I 
could not get away from the smell of chloroform. On my arrival 
at the flat, I was told that the cat had pined and had refused to 
eat anything from the day I left London, and the housekeeper thought 
it would be the kindest thing to have the cat destroyed. She had been 
afraid to give me this news in reply to my cable. 

“Two or three days later I checked up on the time and date, and 
they absolutely tallied with the time I had the nightmare in New 
York. The Veterinary Surgeon (whom IT had never seen nor heard 
of in my life) had a goatee beard.” 

By what manner of means did the agony and death struggle of the 
cat under chloroform reach Mr. Grindell-Matthew’s mind? If af- 
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fection binds us together, are we always in contact below the limen 
and will a deep psychic disturbance in one of those so linked auto- 
matically well up from below the limen in the consciousness of the 
other? I believe that the solution of many fascinating problems may 
be found along such lines. 


REINCARNATION OR WHAT? 


There was a great excitement in a Liverpool cinema the other day. 
During the showing of the film Tudor Rose, in the execution scene 
of Lady Jane Grey a girl in a front seat screamed: “It’s all wrong. 
I was at the execution.” After this she collapsed. When she came 
round in the foyer of the cinema, she said that she was Miss Dorothy 
Jordan, a Belfast typist aged eighteen and that she came into the 
cinema obeying an irresistible impulse. “As the film continued”, 
she said, “I realised how close I was to Lady Jane Grey all the time. 
I know now that I must have been the lady-in-waiting. As I fol- 
lowed her to the scaffold her gown seemed to be touching my own. 
The rough, high cobbles in the street hurt my feet through the soft 
shoes I was wearing. It was at the execution scene that I first real- 
ized that I was the lady-in-waiting. Some of the scenes were not 
as I knew them. On the way to the scaffold the people in the street 
were not silent as the film shows. They jostled each other and some 
were trampled on. As Lady Jane Grey went up the steps to the 
block there was a little boy calling out her name. He fell on his 
knees. She just turned her head and looked sadly at him. I have a 
vivid impression of the executioner and recall clearly broad black 
bands around his wrists which are not shown in the film. When Lady 
Jane Grey first saw him, she shuddered and clung to me. I could 
almost feel her arms around me. She wept a little, then she straight- 
ened and looked right ahead. At the block the executioner said: 
‘Will you forgive me?’ Lady Jane Grey replied: ‘Certainly’ and 
not ‘Most willingly’ as in the film. They lifted her curls, which is 
not shown in the film, and I saw no more. I remember putting my 
hands over my face. I suppose I fainted.” 

I do not think that reincarnation is the only interpretation which 
one can attach to this dramatic story. It could be considered a case 
of ancestral memories or of a vivid psychometric experience if Miss 
Jordan possessed latent mediumistic faculties. I do not dispute re- 
incarnation as a possibility, for I believe that there is room for it 
in the scheme of things, but I find it almost impossible to prove it. 
There was only one case brought to my attention which seemed to 
argue for it in preference to other explanation. The story was re- 
lated to me by Mrs. Fawcett, the wife of Col. Fawcett, the explorer 
who was lost eleven years ago in the jungles of Matto Grosso. It 
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concerns the birth of Jack Fawcett who had accompanied his father 
on the ill-fated expedition. The details as given to me by Mrs. Faw- 
cett, I had a chance to verify from the Occult Review for Febru- 
ary, 1913, where in a letter Col. Fawcett himself described the queer 


happenings that preceded the birth of his son in a nursing home in 
Colombo. 


“One morning after breakfast”, he stated, “a deputation of sooth- 
sayers and Buddhists petitioned an audience. I was informed that I 
was about to become the father of a son, whose appearance was 
minutely described. I suggested it was obvious that something of 
the sort might reasonably be anticipated but that a daughter would 
upset the prophecy. No! I was to have a son: he was the reincar- 
nation of a very advanced spirit, and my wife and I had been especi- 
ally selected, etc. etc. The child would have a mole on the instep 
of the right foot, and his toes, in place of a sliding scale in size, 
would run in pairs. He would be born on Buddha’s anniversary, 
celebrated in Ceylon on May 17, 18 and 19. This date was just over 
six weeks ahead, a month beyond the time anticipated by my wife. 
The child was born, a particularly beautiful boy on May 19th. He 
was identical with the description.” 

All this is extremely marvellous. What does not fit in at all is 
that Jack Fawcett, instead of becoming an apostle of some sort, goes 
into the jungle and loses his life. The spirit which entered his 


body could not have been so very advanced if he did not foresee 
this calamity. 


THE MYSTERIOUS TWINS 


Here is another extremely curious psychic story from the daily 
press. Thomas and William Stockey, of Patricroft, near Manchester 
are twins and five years old. On Sept. Ist, 1936 the left eye of 
Thomas was pierced by an axe which was being used as a hammer 
and he was taken to Manchester Royal Eye Hospital for treatment. 
Shortly after the accident, William’s left eye began to swell. It 
became so inflamed that he had to have it bandaged and had to be 


kept in bed. Then the story came out. This is how Mrs. Stockey 
told it: 


“When anything happens to one of the boys something similar 
always happens to the other. Once one was in the house when he 
complained of ear-ache. A few minutes later the other, who had 
been out playing and had not seen or spoken to his brother, came in 
and also complained of ear-ache. It is just the same with tooth-ache 
and other ailments. We know that they don’t plot them because on 
several occasions they had not seen each other all day. And this sort 
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of thing has happened since they were much too young to plot 
anything.” 

The prenatal state is full of psychic mysteries. The belief in a 
larger life to follow after death, is, according to psycho-analysts, the 
memory of a pre-natal expectation. That, of course, only carries the 
problem one step further back. Why should an unborn child have 
expectation of a life of which he knows nothing? True the mother’s 
certitude may communicate it, but the possession of pre-natal memo- 
ries is yet a rather moot question. On the other hand, there are 
indications that the psychic link between mother and child may per- 
sist in a physiological sense for many years. My secretary of the 
years of my affluence once told me the story of a birth mark which 
she had on her elbow. It happened that while she was away in the 
country, she felt acute pain in it. On returning home she discovered 
that at the time when she felt the pain her mother hurt herself on 
the very spot. Was it coincidence? Quite possibly, as long as we 
have a single instance on record. But if they multiply, and I believe 
they do, some other explanation will have to be sought for. 


A PSYCHIC REDUCING DIET 


In the last issue of these notes I told the story of a remarkable 
message received in London through the sitting table from a living 
man who was asleep in Germany. Recently, the lady through whose 
psychic powers it was received had an amusing experience, which I 
quote in her own words: 

“Mrs. Dowden told me to ask ‘them’ to write poetry or something 


beyond my capacity. I did so a short time ago. I set the subject 
myself: ‘Capricorn.’ As quick as I could write came the following: 
‘Oh blessed Sign which gave me birth, 
Oh lovely garden where I stray, 
Oh help me to control my girth 
By eating onions day by day. 
“We like you to laugh. You are too serious and too tense.’ 


“Tt was a perfect throw up of my subconscious as I had read 
recently that onions had a slimming effect. But I certainly could not 
have invented that doggerel with that speed.” 


MR. WILL GOLDSTON’S APPORT 


Mr. Will Goldston, the famous magician and founder of the Magic 
Circle, showed two tiny silver-like horse-shoes to a reporter of the 
Sunday Referee. The first was given to him as a lucky symbol by a 
child many years ago. The second, which is identical with the first 
in every detail, came into his pocket a few weeks ago—out of space. 
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This is how he told the story: 

“T was talking in my office here with a diviner who is a medium. 
He was a complete stranger to me, and could have had no idea that I 
carried a lucky horse-shoe about with me. I had my hand in my pocket 
when I suddenly felt a movement. I pulled out of my pocket not one 
horse-shoe, but two. They were linked together. I was amazed. 
Quite calmly, the medium suggested that it was a case of apport. 
Such phenomena had been common experience with him.—There can 
be no other explanation. I have gone round the shops trying to find 
similar horse-shoes but without success. It is undoubtedly a rare 
symbol. The second horse-shoe may have come into my pocket from 
miles away, or it may have dropped out of space. Experiences like 
this have convinced me of the reality of psychic phenomena, of the 
truth of survival after death.” 

Mr. Goldston is an automatic writer. To quote him further: “As 
I sit at my desk here, I hear a few taps. It is the signal that various 
spirits wish to give me a message. I take up a pencil or pen, and then 
it writes, sometimes in English and sometimes in Greek or Arabic— 
languages which I know nothing about.” 


PSYCHIC FICTION 


Arthur Findlay, Chairman of the International Institute for Psy- 
chical Research, is a man of amazing accomplishments. His first 
book, On the Edge of the Etheric, has been translated into more than 
a dozen languages and is today the most widely read book on Spiritual- 
ism in the world. It was followed by The Rock of Truth and then by 
The Unfolding Universe. An Index to the trilogy compiled by Dr. 
Neale has just been published. In the meantime Mr. Findlay had not 
been sitting on his laurels. Already he is bringing out another book, 
The Torch of Knowledge. In this, I understand, he gives an exposi- 
tion of Spiritualism in the form of light fiction. How he finds time 
to manage his large estate, carry on as Justice of Peace, as Director 
of hospital boards and other committees, and which is his side line, is 
a mystery which none of his friends have yet succeeded in solving. 

Psychic fiction is also to be enriched by Marjorie Livingston’s new 
book, The Future of Mr. Purdew, in which the strange medley of 
Spiritualist after-death teachings falls into order in a consistent whole 
and reveals a grandeur of conception which is nothing short of breath- 
taking. The book bears the touch of the same invisible intelligences 
whose humble scribe the author claimed to be in earlier erudite books 
on cosmic mysteries which started her on the road to fame. 





Survey and Comment 


DR. INGE AND EXTRA-SENSORY PERCEPTION 


The Rev. W. R. Inge, formerly Dean of St. Paul’s, has startled 
those familiar with the resolute incredulity he has manifested through- 
out his career, by admitting that he has been “shaken” by some of the 
recent evidence for telepathy. In one of his articles in the London 
Evening Standard he recently discussed several psychic claims which 
had lately come to his attention. The statements made by Upton 
Sinclair in What God Means to Me regarding personal experiences 
with faith-healing and supernormal cognition, apparently left him 
unmoved. Dr. Inge was himself a member of a committee of doctors 
and clergymen appointed to investigate seeming miraculous healing, 
and found that “it was very difficult to get trustworthy evidence.” 
All the cases they studied seemed to yield to normal explanation. 

Dr. Inge stated that he had “been even more impressed by authen- 
ticated cases of faith-killing than of faith-healing,” and relates stories 
in which a devout Maori and a devout Mohammedan died after taking 
food or water in circumstances which transgressed their religious 
scruples. The case of Kuda Bux, especially his fire-walking, merely 
puzzled Dr. Inge. And he remained incredulous toward the prophetic 
dreams recorded by W. J. Dunne. But it was the experiments at Duke 
University that finally caused him to doubt his scepticism: 

“There remain the alleged phenomena of clairvoyance and telepathy. 
Experiments have been carried on at Duke University, U. S. A., for 
three years; they have consisted chiefly in naming cards. The advan- 
tage of this method is that a mathematician can calculate the chances 
of correct guesses with great accuracy. 

“If the proportion of correct guesses very largely exceeds the 
number which could be accounted for on a purely chance basis, we are 
almost obliged to admit that telepathy or clairvoyance has been 
proved.” 

Dr. Inge quoted some of the Duke figures and continued: 

“Is it possible to escape from the perhaps unwelcome conclusion 
that these phenomena are genuine? Chance may be ruled out at once. 
But how about fraud? Mr. Sludge, the medium, has had many 
followers. But is it likely that half-a-dozen members of a University 
staff would have wasted three years in monotonous experiments with 
the object of fooling each other and the public? 

“Professor Joad suggests hyperaesthesia of sight or hearing. But, 
as he says, there is no evidence for such abnormal sensibility, and this 
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explanation would quite fail to account for thought-transference at a 
distance.” 


Dr. Inge quickly made it clear that he is not a complete convert to 
acceptance of psychic phenomena. “I am such a hard-boiled sceptic,” 
he added, “that I am only shaken, not convinced.” He then went on to 
discuss the possible significance of such phenomena, if they really 
occur, basing his discussion on an article by Professor C.E.M. Joad 
in the Hibbert Journal, in which Professor Joad summarizes the work 
under Dr. Rhine at Duke University and engages in some speculations. 
Dr, Inge’s remarks were as follows: 


“But if the evidence is really overwhelming, what does it mean? 
This is the question which Professor Joad tries to answer. Is the 
development of life a passive process, as the materialists think, or is 
life always trying to insinuate itself through the crevices in the armour 
of matter? Is life striving to achieve a fuller and more intense con- 
sciousness? Each new achievement, once secured, passes into the 
instinctive, habitual, unconscious. Vital energy is then set free for 
further gains. 


“Is it possible that extra-sensory perception is a new faculty, 
appearing at present fitfully and sporadically, but beginning to estab- 
lish itself? At present it is rare and unaccountable and easily put out 
of order. But it may be the latest product of evolution, the pre- 
monition of a new vital faculty. Perhaps some day we may rise ‘out 
of the realm of sensory experience altogether. We may proceed to 
the exploration of the universe without the aid of the senses.’ So 
Professor Joad suggests, but whether this new faculty will enable us 
to pick up the past and to predict the future he does not say. 


“Do I believe this? No, I really cannot. 


“T am not at all sure that our species is progressing, except as the 
result of accumulating knowledge. Bernard Shaw would probably 
welcome the idea, if he still thinks as he did when he wrote Back 
to Methuselah. But he is a Lamarckian, and believes, like Samuel 
Butler, that the hen is only a device of the egg to help it to carry on. 


“Life is very much alive, and knows many tricks. I am not quite 
prepared to give up Darwin and mechanism. But these mathematical 
tests at Duke University are very hard to get over, and I can hardly 
justify my incredulity.” 


This is really remarkable progress, so far along in the career of the 
famous “Gloomy Dean” who has always been quick to cast gloomy 
doubts on any budding belief not only in the supernormal, but in the 
supernatural as well. Considering the amount and the quality of the 
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evidence for extra-sensory perception that has been amassed during 
Dr. Inge’s own life-time, it is of course surprising that only the very 
latest work has penetrated his armor. But perhaps his retirement 
from St. Paul’s has given him more leisure for such studies. It is to 
be hoped that he will pursue them with some of the extraordinary 
energy and acuteness he has manifested in other fields. 


CHESTERTON ON PSYCHIC PHENOMENA 


Recently in his London notes Dr. Fodor recorded the passing of 
G. K. Chesterton and mentioned his many pointed but kindly thrusts 
at Spiritualists. In his posthumously published autobiography 
Chesterton devotes several pages to an early experience of his which 
more or less shaped his personal attitude in these matters. He does 
not there dwell, however, on a point which he made numerous times 
in his long writing career: namely, that the testimony for many 
psychic phenomena, including those taken to indicate communication 
from the dead, is well-nigh if not indeed quite irresistible. 

He happened to mention the subject in one of the last articles he 
wrote. In his weekly article for the Illustrated London News dated 
May 30, he discussed “ghost stories”, contrasting the technique 
appropriate to them with the technique appropriate to “crime stories”, 
in which form of course he was himself a distinguished practitioner. 
“Nothing is more fatal”, he observed, “than mixing up the conven- 
tions of the ghost story with the convention of the crime story”, and 
he insists that the writer of a crime story “has no right to bring in the 
higher mysteries of immortality to illuminate the lower mysteries of 
detection . . . Even the village idiot can solve the village murder, if he 
receives private information from the ghost of the murdered man.” 
He then went on to discuss the problem of ghosts, in these terms : 

“Whether there is any historical truth in such a notion of a ghost, 
I have not the ghost of a notion. Roughly speaking, I should say that 
the probabilities are in its favour. For where there is a very great 
amount of gossip, there is generally some groundwork for the gossip; 
even if the ground is the graveyard. It is doubtless easy to make very 
uncharitable use of the proverb that where there is smoke there is 
fire; but that is because the more puritanical moralists of the village 
are rather prone to twist it into a totally different proverb; that where 
there is fire there is hell-fire. I do not suggest any such savour of 
brimstone, or any extreme evil or terror, as necessarily clinging either 
to the dead or to the living in this matter; and it is no business of 
mine to suggest either that the village ghost came from the lower 
regions, or that the village prodigal is going there. But just as such a 
village character, while perhaps not so black as he is painted, may be 
of the sort that is seldom successfully white-washed, so I think it 
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difficult for the sceptic to seal so hermetically all the whited sepulchres 
of a rationalised model village as to hide all the hints there have been 
in history of such spectres sometimes escaping from such sepulchres. 
There is too large a mass of tradition for there not to be some small 
nucleus of truth; but beyond that very general impression which is 
indeed the common sense of mankind, I have neither will nor power to 
dogmatise in the matter.” 

After some further observations on the two kinds of thrillers, and 
some comments on the late Sir Arthur Conan Doyle as both the 
creator of Sherlock Holmes and a devotee of ghostly matters, Ches- 
terton ended his article in typical Chestertonian fashion, rising from 
literary conventions and popular “shockers” to a note of religious 
solemnity : 

“The power in every preternatural story, as in every supernatural 
belief, is in some suggestion of what is mystical communicating with 
what is material. But there is no thrill either in blood and thunder 
or theology that has not that touch of materialisation; even the tale 
about a skeleton is in a manner the word made flesh; and the ghost 
is but a shadow of the resurrection of the body.” 


THE LATE STEPHEN MACKENNA 


A fascinating volume has recently been published in England, 
Journal and Letters of Stephen MacKenna, edited with a memoir by 
E. R. Dodds (Constable and Co. Ltd.). Stephen MacKenna was of 
course the translator of the works of Plotinus: his translation ranking 
as one of the main literary achievements of our day and having great 
importance for students of philosophy, theology, and mysticism. 
Since Professor Dodds, the editor of the volume, is a member of the 
Council of the S.P.R. and has written on topics of psychical research, 
it was natural to examine the book for signs of any interest in the 
subject on the part of MacKenna. 

But it seems that MacKenna was of a very sceptical temperament— 
and what is more surprising, in view of his main life-work, quite 
averse from religious or mystical leanings and from anything relating 
to the supernatural or non-material. In fact the biographical study 
reveals almost a dislike for everything that the object of his self- 
sacrificing devotion, Plotinus, might be said to represent! 

The only reference to psychical matters in the book occurs in the 
pages in which Professor Dodds is recounting his last days: his last 
illness was a long and painful one. Professor Dodds writes: 

“He knew that he was dying, and we spoke of the approaching 
end without embarrassment. He said that he had no wish to live 
longer, and when I asked him if he did not fear to die alone, he re- 
plied that he preferred it : he had always been spiritually alone, and his 
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one dread was that the ‘black crows’ might scent his deathbed and 
pester him with unwelcome services. He hoped, and expected, that 
there would be nothing after death. I asked him whether, if he did 
find himself surviving, he would attempt to establish the fact by 
communicating with me through a medium; but he begged to be 
excused, on the ground of a distaste for mediums and a congenital 
incapacity for scientific experiment.” 


ARTHUR MACHEN ON WITCHCRAFT 


The distinguished English author Mr. Arthur Machen has con- 
tributed an introduction to a volume called Witches and Warlocks, by 
Philip W. Sergeant (Hutchinson and Co.), in which he makes some 
interesting remarks on witchcraft and its relation to psychic phe- 
nomena. He begins as follows: 

“A few weeks ago, some serious and responsible personage writing 
to the paper about delusions past and present, dwelt with especial 
fervour on the witchcraft prosecutions of the Seventeenth Century. 
He was horrified at the iniquity of such proceedings, at the wicked- 
ness of executing these poor women for crimes which, as he said, 
they could not possibly have committed. 

“He meant, I take it, that there was no such thing as witchcraft, 
that there never had been such a thing, that in the nature of things 
there never could be any such thing. He meant that when the Seven- 
teenth Century accused people of witchcraft it might just as well 
have accused them of breeding Wyverns and Gorgons. 

“Very well. But I would remark, in the frequent phrase of an old 
Yorkshire friend of mine: ‘A don’t know about that’.” 

Mr. Machen then goes on to build up a case for taking witchcraft 
stories more seriously than has been the modern custom. He first 
gives some instances, taken from medical sources and from his per- 
sonal experience, of the profound effect the mind can sometimes have 
upon the body. He then goes on to mention a phenomenon which has 
only recently become accepted, and proceeds with his argument: 

“Of course, I might urge in addition the phenomenon of the stig- 
mata, which a few years ago was regarded as perhaps a mere lie, 
perhaps a swindling trick, but most certainly not as a plain fact in the 
natural order. Now the stigmata are accepted by all men of science; 
as Mr. Gerald Heard said recently, we know that the mind can raise 
blisters on the body. Still, it has perhaps not yet filtered down into 
the general consciousness that a passing thought, the emotion of a 
moment, can do as much harm, and the same sort of harm to the 
physical human frame as a coal-hammer or the kitchen poker. And 
let us note this: in theory, at all events, this stroke of thought of 
emotion must be capable of almost any degree of intensification. . It 
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would not have been incredible, or even improbable, if the story of the 
young guttersnipe of Drury Lane had ended with his agonising death. 
And supposing that it had been the head, and not the fingers of the 
little girl that has been under the falling window: would the mother 
have escaped so lightly? Probably not. The emotion or thought, ‘my 
child’s hand is terribly hurt’ produced in the mother a hand that was 
terribly hurt. The emotion or thought, ‘my child is killed’ would, it 
seems probable, have stricken the mother with death. 

“So far, we are on solid ground. Given certain circumstances, a 
certain degree of belief, and a certain sensitive habit, it is clear that 
mind can alter body, as Mr. Heard puts it. Sometimes the result of 
this mental process may be a mere blister, sometimes, it seems likely, 
it may be death. And there are cases amongst those recorded by Mr. 
Sergeant [in the book being quoted] wherein the witch has intimated 
by a threatening word or look her potent displeasure to the person 
who presently finds himself bewitched. In such cases as these, the 
necessary condition or circumstance is the general belief, shared by 
learned and ignorant, of the malefic powers of the witch. In the 
Seventeenth Century, Mr. Sergeant’s chief hunting ground, the 
belief in witchcraft was firm and general. If a woman, whom you 
held to be a witch, intimated to you that you were under her dis- 
pleasure and would suffer for it, the high probability was that you 
did suffer 

“So much is firmly established: now we enter on more dubious 
ground. The next question is: can one person communicate a thought, 
an emotion, a message, or an image to another, without the use of the 
ordinary physical means of communication? We are agreed, I take 
it, that the curse, the threat, the scowl, the menacing gesture of the 
reputed witch would, probably, result in unpleasant consequences for 
the person cursed, denounced, or menaced; these consequences rang- 
ing from a bad toothache down to death. But could the witch pro- 
duce the like results without making use of any of the sensible chan- 
nels of communication? And, put in other words, that question is: 
are we to regard the theory of telepathy as established? To the best 
of my belief, that question is to be answered in the affirmative. The 
matter is too ample and intricate to be argued here, but I do think 
that there is a large body of solid evidence in favour of the existence 
of telepathy—the faculty of communicating impressions from one 
mind to another without using the medium of the senses. 

“And if that proposition is granted, then the whole ground of 
witchcraft is accepted. We must be prepared to affirm that it is 
entirely possible for one human being grievously to afflict the mind 
and body of another human being by the telepathic transmission of 
mental impressions. And that is witchcraft.” 





